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SEX, INCOME, AND ACHIKVKMENT: REWARD-IXIAI, ISM JN ACAbSMlA 

Abatraot 

Thla paper reports an analysis of aondeftilo Income variation, as It 
Is determined by achieved, ascribed, and university location 
oharacteri3tiQ3-^and...»8 -it -varies by flt^jcv fieB^ardlng aome^ 
"legitimate" income det^ermlnants , the study not only analyaes the 
extent, but also specifies the form ^d. locus, -^of academic sex-wage 

> 

variation; hence, it provides an analysis of the internal complexity of 
the sex-wage variation— as it Is institutionally determined. 
We find that: 

1- Achievements are the dominant income determining variables for 
both sexes. But, women's (achievement)- payment rates are low^r; 
structurally, less subject to the variation of race, citizenship, and 
Internal location; and different, too, irf'the greater income importance 
of higher credentials, s 

2.' Although' lessAmpcrtant as income ^^"^^^minatYts, the ascribed 

aRd location characteristics also have sex-separate (rate and structure) 

effects. ^ 
We conclude that: 

1. An achievement value governs reward, but a universal istic sex 
standard does not. The aohHevement Ideology operates, but is practiced 
under sex separate standards; and, hence, academic income forms a dual 
reward structure. ^ 

2. Sex work separation, and the normative structure of science, 
-are among the mechanisms permitting and promoting this dual Income 
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SEX, INCOME, AND ACHIEVEMENT: 
REWARD-DUALISM IN ACADEMJA 

INTRODUCTION 

t 

■ . ) 

The male/female disparity in wealth, power, and preatige ia a 

iuxiu#r*a.l . -€WK)lftl- --pMnomontjn •. Thr oughoiif ■ tllfie-; & hd" across " plao e ,^ " men 

have had greater material rewards, a higher level of' deference and 
esteem, and amore dominant ppsition, in control of persons and 
activities, both of themselves and others (Friedl, 19?5; Schlegel, 1975; 
Tavria and Of fir, 1976). • ' 

C 

In American society, sex stratification is most apparent in the 
labor force, gnd the most marked aspect of that stratification is income 
inequality. Across occiupations , full time female workers earn 60% of 
that. earned by males (U.S. Department of Labor, 197M). And, within 
literally every (census) occupational classification, women may be found 
to be earning less than men (U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
1967). 

Here, we focus upon sex-income variation in a particular and 
^ central organizational setting, occupational context, and theoretical 

perspective: We investigate the sex-income differentials among academic 
employees of a major university; and assess those (differentials in terms 
of an adhieveraenb-reward value. 

A substantial literature establishes the prominence of achievement, 
. along with disinterestedness and rationality, as the manifest values 
that orient, guide, and control the behavior 'of ' so ien t is t s and 
academicians (Merton, 19^19; Caplow and McGee , 1958; Cole and Cole, , 
1973). Yet, in spite of the salience of, the academic, achievement value . 
.-and univeraalistlo standard, a number of atudlea repeat a significant 
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««P In th. earning, of aoademlo men an<l wo. 

upon a ,i„pie, documentation of th. 

Of the sex-earnings gap, without frfotorln. 
oharaotoristlf-i tihi„K , ^ "oroplng 
.tics Which Bight help explain the di,parlt, (•«». 

'970, Converse and Converse, , ■ 

f'urther, eonoluaions of ^h 'yM>. 
-trlcted h. " -ter.. studies are 

by samples limue, to the natural and social sci 
««ipllnes (Pidell, ,97«; .aSorte, „o n 

aootorate ,31,on. Clar. and C 1 ~ . 

"'^^ '-O^y ofsolenoes 

968, Ferber and Kordick. ,978); and restricted t ■ 

fh-^- <-i„g a limit . ' — l'ln« a 

* ^ time period (Simon, Clar. and Oalway ,057. „ 

and Astln, ,968; Astln. ,969).. 

More recent, mloroeconomlc-slngle-ln,K t 

. ' "«^«'-i"''"tution-studles of facultv 

-lanes have employed sophisticated, multivariate t h , 
-lysis Of a larger number of salary „ ^" 
"orton, and Brad ,0 .'-"lotors. Including sex (Gordon, 

and Braden, ,973, Kat.. ,973. Peagan and Haynard. ,97., Bu, 

these, as well as the recent an^' ' 

.recent, and more intricate, multi-in,tltut, o , 

(Bayer and /fstln, ,975^, 

oo^Plexity-particularly. the Internal locatlo " 

academic sex-wage structure. °omplexlty-of the ^ 

• =tudy an^alyses both achieved and 

-aracterlstlos of the employee, and t * " 

-araoterlstlcs of the empl " 

tne employees' universitv nn^^ i 

-at-n characteri,tlc,-are leadll^g .dlcators o l 

and fello« wor. group. I ""^^ 

-ture, are sex-separated Characteristics whlc 

Which parallel the labo*- 
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divlaions of men and ween, in the sooUy , at large. In thia way, our 
8tudy reoogni.ea and analyses, for aoademios, what has be«n recognized 
>or male and female en^ployeea elsewhere: Income differentials may be 
attributed to properties of employment- location , as well as eriployee- 
oharacteristic (Rees and Schultz, 1970; Fuchs, 1971; Shepard and Levin, 



1973). 



Further, these analyses encompass aqademic^mployees across all 
units and departments of a major university, including two significant 
groups overlooked in previous studies-faculty in the professional 
schools, and researchers with academic appointments. 

Finally, in theoretical perspective, this study prese-nts an 
analysis of sex as an ac t ua 1 ly opera t i v e , but ideologically 
illegitimate, scie^nce-^eward criterion. This offers a central 
organisational test of the achievement-reward process; and, in 
conclusion, certain structural suggestions of how and why this sex- 
inequity "works" with relatively little discord or conflict, 

METHOD 

This study represents a cross-sectional inoome analysis for the 
academic employees at a major, midwestern University, The data source 
is the personnel tape of the University, at one point in time, June, 
1971. 

The academic employees constitute a group of 5150: i»5.l|l (83:3?) 
■males. and 908 ( 1 6. 7$) females. The academic classification comprises 
faculty, as well as researchers and administrators not direotl^related 
to the business affairs of the University. This includes research 
assistants and associates, deans and viqe presidents-, as well as 



-ito.,, P.oJeot ai..eto.a, conauUanta, an. ....ato.a. n e.oluaea aU 
°l-l=.l. tna<,a. operative, an. ae.vio.a wonka.a . It alao axoXuae, 
-tuaent a™ploya„-.a„ aoada»lc g.oup atypical in that, appointment type, 
e^ploy^ent continuity, participation .ode, and reward atructui-e. 

: »eP«waentTarlabl9:-""Sa^^ 
. Academic aalary la a monthly rate" roTerrlng to "t.e amount an 
-Ployee earn, for full-time e™ploy„ent, whether or not ,(he, 
actually wor.ln« full-time. Xhla aalary rate Implicitly atandardl.ea 
ror proportion time employed, and function., r,r acadomlca; with t«e 

advantage of "hourly earninKs"— « rpf« ^ 

nings a rate that controls for differences In 

annual hour^^ worked among Industrial workers. ^ 

Independent Variables 

W« analy.e the yariahle. ^, i„ ,„3dratlc form3. to approximate" 
^^'^ attainment of i^n.!,,^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

predate the employment at preaent Unlve^,lty. Por academics, though not 
n-cesaarlly for other e^ployeea. a«e aeoma aa legitimate a meaaur. of 
P-fea,lo„al experience for women aa for men. ' Becauae of child hearing 
.n<^ oaring, female employment patterns, i„ general, ha,e^ee„ 
oharacteri.ed by dlacontinuity (Mulvey, ,,63,. But diacontlnuou, career 
■Pa-tterna have not been characteriatic of highly educated women, such aa 
loctoratea (Aatin, ,969), and scientiata (Zucker^an. ,970). " 

Horeover. ^our group of acade.iea, unli.e thoae *of Aatin-. doctorate 
and Zuc.er.an.a acientiat aamplea; are all located in a .ajor, research 
-iveraity. Xhia i.atitutional homog^eity of our atudy population 
further enaure, high career commitment and continuity for hoth men and 
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Muta t i on al a tta i n m ent s regarded as both a direct indication of 
performance skills (Hause, 1971), and an indirect representation of 
trained performance capacity ' (Siege! , 1971), is coded as highest dt^g^; 
earned. There are tlTree ^levels : doctorate, medical or law degree; 
master's or bachelor's degree; and no degree. 

Academic JJLlLa, or position, signifies rank, manifest in privilege 
and reward. 5 The title classification includes faculty ^pd academic 
nonfaculty, both those without, and those with faculty senate 
affiliation, which indicates a higher rank, and, .type of tenured status 
for nonteaching aqademios. , 

l&aJli al. idlS. VnlYgtLgLlLX reflects attainment of current, 
institutional experience, while the age variable approximates longer- 
term, professional experience, over the life cycle. ^ Since not all 
employees enter the University during their 20s, these two variables, 
together, allow us to separate the (income) effects of, say, five years 
at the university at age 30, versus age 50. ^ 
Aaculkfil Characteristjr^^f 

We include nasifi (majoVity vs. minority), as an ascribed, and hence 
illegitimate income determining variable. 

■ C l t i zgnsh lP, indicating nativity and national origin, is a more 
focal ascribed characteristic in the universit;/ than it is in other 
institutions employing professionals. 

&£X. is the pivotal variable, constituting the strata which divide 
the analyses. 

Locatloa Charaoterlstigg 

The achieved and ascribed variables refer to characteristics of 
employees— their qualifications, as well as their personal backgrounds. 



The location variable,, on the other hand, are propertlea of the 
..ad,n,lo,. ^ the nature of the worX (^li j^) , 

the structure of the work unit (^ii. characterlatlos if 

the group doing the work (fiscfifloUafl UOit ileniaia).^, 

ilnit.refer, to the department, of the literary college, the 'other 
07) college, and achool,, and the regaining ,7) non-oollege unit, with 
aca.e.lc employee,. The unit, are coded to reflect functlori.l . 
^olaselfloatlon within the Unlveralty. different taak,,* function,, and 

roles. This functional labor-di vi on ^o 4 

laoor division Is, In turn, SGX-,eparated In the 

university as In the society, at large. 

Hence, among our non-te;chlng- locations, the administrative units, 
wtich manage, tend, and direct general university operatl<y.s are ^ale- 
• typed Places;, and the service units, engaging In areas' ot. student 
-rvlc^s, state and public relations, and ;o.™nlty services X female- 
typed Places, similarly, among " teachlng\ocatlon J the traditional, 
Klgh status professional schools, linked to powerful functional areas, 
such as law, business, and technology, represent male domains, and trte 
l«s established, lower status professional' fohools, linked to more 
-.inal institutions, such as education, public health and welfare 
represent female areas. In this .way, unit location Is related to 
gender, and hence to 1, our ascribed versus a^leved Income determining 
distinction, and 2, our focus upon variation and pattern, in sex and 
Salary. 

Data Restrictions 
Thl, study IS restricted by limitations of: ,) the data tlme- 
potnt; 2) the single-Institution population; and 3) certain unavailable 
variables. Including productivity measures 
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The data-souroe. a personnel tape, oontains Income data for one 
time-point -June 1971. More, recent multivariate data are unavailable, 
for study qoraparlson or replication.^ However, recently available gross 
data suggest a remarkable ataiailti, rather than^ohange, in sex-wage 
disparity. This data shows the female/raale salary ratio for teaching 
facult/y to be iax^^illaflcsx;^ 1978 as in 1971.8 This persistence 
of faculty, sex-wage disparity is consistent with other studies 
reporting that, In economic status, academic women have been faring only 
slightly, if at all, better over the^ past decade (Bayer and Astin, 1975; 
Centra, 197M; Ferber and- Kordick^ 1978). 

The single-institution data liron:s generalizabili ty to other 
smaller, and mqrb minor, academic settings. However, this restriction 
is advantageo/s, in other ways. First, the single-institution study 
allows for intensive analysis of wage structure as it is, in fact, 
determined-lat the institutional level (Katz, 1973; Malkiel and Malkiel, 



1973) 



Second, the absence, and unavailability, of a productivity measure 

may be ameliorated by the single-institution data: Holding institution 

constant, and controlling for rank, in this study, eliminates certain 

sex-differences in professional environment and oiroumstanoe-whlch , in 

turn, eliminates some,of the (sex-differential) sioj^^losis. found to 

account for the higher male publication rate among acacjemics ahd 

scholars, at large (Bernard, 196l»; Astin, 1969; Tsuchigane and Dodge, 
1974^9 

We certainly do not suggest homogeneous Intra-Uni versl ty 
' productivity. Nor, do we imply that our test, of sex, aohie^ent, and 
reward is unrestricted by the absence of a valid productivity measure. 
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Rather, we say that in the analysis of flfiX^Ct&cm.mi reward, the 
measure', absence is a««||iorated by the single-institution data, whioh 
reduce the effect of afiX^JJJXfinaaUJLl productivity, 

AiJalysia IfisiirLUufi. 

The analytical meth06 combines both econometric modeling, and 
comparative statistics. 



Salary relationships are expressed in multistage regression models. 
The XinsJL-sta^ earning modelj express the &c<2aa relationships between 
salary and each. set of achieved, ascribed, and' location characteristics; 
the i-anl express the relationship between salary and the. achieved 
and ascribed characteristics; the .Ulilld the ^llao^, 
relationship between salary and every characteristic. 

This multi-stage sequence of gross and net salary effects enables 
us to iiiiiifiicfi the coefficient values of the equations, and hence 
.spectfy, and decompose* the determination of academic income. This then 
allows us to analyze academic income reward 1) as it' operates for men 
versus women, and 2) as it is influenced by achieved and performance 
criterion: ^r.^^-^ 

' / 

1. Sex differences in- income reward are made apparent through 
different coefficient values, and thus different income exchange values, 
for employee characteristics. Th^se analyses are then in the 
method.ological tradition estimating gr/up-dif f erential , human-capi tal 
income returns, as the cost or benefit of minority or majority group 
characteristics (Duncan. 1968; Siegel, 1965; Suter and Miller, I971). 

Furthermore, we compare male-female differences in- the income 
exchange values of employee characteristics with a test^O, enabling the 
null hypothesis test (C^.c^.O) that there is no difference in the rate 



at Which men and women exchange emptoyee characterlatica . 

The ma.le-female difference in fljantnaatlng. fiiianacMcifliJLc. ^atl of 
adjacent academic titles (Associate vs. Assistant Professor), 
educational levels (Ph.d'. vs. B.A/M.A.), or different University unit 
locations is also assessed. The statistical significance pf the 
contrast is determined through a simple difference of means test, and a 
ooniparison of t^^se contrasts may be made for men and women. This 
allows inference abqut the sex-differential consequences of higher 
compared to low^r rank and degree, or different University location:^ . 

2. The coefficient values of the regression equations also allow 
us to assess the r e 1 a t i ^^e iflUK^^j^aiKMB ailiLUXfifllAlita , a s income 
determining variables. 

This is accomplished by comparing the coefficient-achievement 
values, and explained income variation, between multi-stage models. 
These multi-level comparisons enable us to elucidate sex-achievement 
patterns, by assessing the limit and extent to which achievements are 
significant income determinants. This then allows to evaluate the 
-"achievement-legitimacy" of the income determining prc|cess.''^ 

We also assess the significance of achievements, by comparing 
explained, income variation (r2) in a model that /ncludes variables 
X,...Xj^, with a model that includes X X^^^ , where a set of m 
variables are addecl . 

If, for example, income variation explained by achieved 

characteristics is significantly increased with the addition of ascribed 

\ 

characteristics, then race and citizenship may be said 16 be important 
in explaining inoome variation, Independent of the effects of other 
variables. This would suggest" that incorte returns on achievement are 
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mnuenoed by t^e peraonal olfaracteristics of the perforraers: • ' - 

' an ' . 

* , ■ * - ^ * , ' .* 

. ' ■ ' FINDINGS AtlD'rDlsCUSSION - 

Aaill^UCAim^ emerge aa" the dominant determinants of Academic 
"Income.*. " ; ' . 

^ First, these are the oharaoteristios that explain the variation. In 
ac.ademic:income. Aohievementa / alone , expl^n ^6i| . 5t and 6 1 5^ o7 Uje 
varianon in n,ale and. in female- salaries . respectively. Ascrift; 
characteristios, increase the explained variation by very little for 
males (.3%) and females (.2%). Location explains an additional and 
2.6$, raising the total Explained "variation to ^ 5$ for men, and 6^- 



for women. 



Further, the Importance of ' the , ascribed ^.and, lo^'oatioV': 
Characteristic, lies' not In their consequence for reiiard alone, but " 
principally in their consequence for "the structure of achievement*- ' 
re.ward. Moreover, ascribed and location- cK-ar<acteristifcs -do not 
ne^essarir-ly alter the.reward structure by diminishing the achievement 
effects^ In some cases, they' amplify the effects of achievement, by ^ 
increasing^ net payment, as is the case with the impact of locati<,h.,ror 
fcitle paymeni. ' - 

Finally, rewards for achievement are not Independent of location,' ~- 
>aoe,^and citizenship. Yet, the converse net effeot, aehlev«d W'^tL''" 
.siHbed and looatlon payments. Is even greater. Indicating the incb;eT 
determlrilng strength of achievements. ' ' • ' • ' 

ii^.sS: nmaa. The~ «al»'and,/emaie returns for achieved, ascribed, 
~.a location ph»|pterl,tios are Sot only different In payment rilta. but 
differ^^evalso tn payment zirm^. For sMU a£ atmcaaiaclaUaa, 
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women's income payment, are lower; le^« dependent upon each other set; 
and hence, different in their income determining effects. / 

This sex-payment pattern is eapecially true for achievements." 
Achievements pay. women at a lower rate, and are somewhab weaker 
• 'predictors of income. Payments for age/experience, academic title, and 
educational attainment t3 , are all significantly lowe.^ for women. 

Academic, title payments are higher for men than for women. The 
Instructoij^ rank is worth 39% more for men; the Assistant Professor, l|6>; 
•the Associate. ^2%; the Professor. 18^ more. Among educational 
ettai^^nents. the^^achelors/masters degree is worth 63^ more for men and 
the doctorate^ofessional degree is worth ^Q% more. Similarly, men's 
age/experi^ce payments are^ higher for each five-year interval 
(Table 1). 

Inafinl lahls. 1 aimt hsjc& 

Furthermore, wpmen's achievement-reward' differs not only in payme^it 
rate, but also in mmsot sto^ Structurally, female, compared to 
male, achievements are important, especially, in the Contrast between 
the effects of higher versus, lower Credentials. " Women receive lower 
payment than men for all educational a^d title levels. However, the 

the ^ohelor's/master»s ,,fixiaiia. doctorate/ 
professional degrees is 30^ greater for women , than ^f or men; ^nd the 
income difference between the assistant and associate titles, is 23051 
greater for *|>Men (Table 2). . ' - * ' 

Aoaeci. latOa Z here 
These Vntraats suggest the greater income importance of higher. 
edUdational and titiTe atUlnmen^s for academic women. Womefi cannot 
expect to receive as great a payment as ^^n f^or highest levels of 
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attainment, but they suffer even greater dlaa'a'vantage when their 
credentials are less than the best.' ' 

And as we. shall see, women's achievement poymep ts ' ar«^ also, 
structurally, less subject to the variation of both race, citizenship, 
and location . 

Afij^mbAd £]iai:agterlatlQ.g.,'race and citizenship, have a small effect 
upon the achievement payments of men, but a nearly negligible effect for 

women (Table 3). 

Inafirl labia 1 ohimL here 

Ascrlbeil characteristics somewhat decrease men's achievement 
payments. The reduction indicates that between 2-18$ of the male 
achievement reward r depending upon the particular characteristic, is due 
to the majority racial and citizenship statuses of men with those 
aohieveients, rather than the credentials and qualifioations, per se. 

For women-, the effect of ascribed characteristics upon achievement 
payments is not merely smalT, but nearly negligible. Ascribed 
characteristics do not alter achievement payments, excepting that for 
education payment. And, this change is an increase, rather than 
.decrease, suggesting that education may be worth somethini less to 
majority, compared to minority, status women. 

Furthermore, these models show a iiQnY.ftcaB. net effect, achieved mixi 
ascribed characteristics. This effect is greater than its inverse, more 
striking for race than for citizenship, and more marked for men than 
women (Table »♦).' 

Majority race and citizenship are much greater, gross advantages " 
for men than women. Yet, achievements reduce the gross male reward for 



White race by 75%, to insignificant ($3'0 payraer,t. Hence, 
aohieveraenta being Jqual, white raoe la not * aignifloant ingl 
•dvantage. But, nativL oitl^enship is. Achievement:, reduoe/ >iut no 
obliterate, the significant male payment for native oltizennhip. . 

. For women, also, native citizenship oontinwes to be rewarding, but 
not at a statistically significant level. Majority race, on the' other 
hand, ceases. filtogether to be a f'emale advantage. Change In the 
direction of the race effect Ind^ates that there is clearly no female 
payr^ent for white race, and there may bo a slight edge for minority 




. As income determinants, laiiay^ xiliar.aAt-eclatiaa are more important 
^^^3^^'''^^^'^' ^''^ ^^^^ impot^fTant than achieved, char^oteris^cs . 

id, as with the other characteristics, the effedbs dif fer" V se^ . For 
men, every location variable (unit type, size, and percentage female) is 
a significant net income detyminant. For women, on the other hand , 
only about half of these location characteristics are significant, and 
as a variable set, the characteristics explain only half as much income 
variation for women as they do for men (Table 1). 

The greater importance of the net location effects is in their 
consequent^e^for the AtriiatiiT^, rather than the predictive strength, of 
income reward. Location characteristics alter the reward structure for 
all achievements, for both sexes. But, the oh&nges are greater for-men',- 
indicating that while rewards for achievement are not Independent of 
University location for either sex ,;the achievement-location 
relationship is stronger for males (Table 5). 

inaficl laia& 5. Sihstiil here ' 
Location reduces payment at lower (25-40 year) Ajt^experien^^ 
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intervals, ahd raiaoa the payment at older (M5-60 year) Intorvala, for 
both aexes. This auggesta a tendency fo^' younger aoademlos to be In 
J^igher paying locations, and for olden-^oademioa to be in aoraewhat lower 
paying places (Figure 1). 

Location alyu) influences seniority. payments , and sttgfcests the 
location of high ^eniority males, but not females, in high paying units. 

Tha strongest location-achievement effect, however, la for academic 
JLJULlfifi.. Location raises the Income effect of every title, Indlca^ting 
that payment for title varies with employee characteristics, and hence, 
that controlling for location increases the effect of title, per ae 

(Table 5)'. " . 

Location makes a considerable difference in the title-payment for 
all academics, but while the effects are sweeping, they are not even. 
Location effects are greater for teaching academics, especially those of 
low Snk, and for men. Location Is not as critical in determining 
title-payment for nonteaqhing academics, for high ranking faculty, or 
for women . 

Correspondingly, location Increases, and hence affirms and 
accentuates, the sex disparity in fiAXBlfillt ^taolCAata between adjacent 
academic ranks, and suggests the following sex-income "i^pomotion 
pattern" : Advancement anta iha ifinUCfi llflfiJt (assistant to associate) Is 
■ worth half the increment for women that it is for men; once fin ICAfilt. 
promotl6n to ^enured position is worth twice as mvohj^^ women, 
compared to men; once Ija ifinucfid fiaaiUfla. advancement to the highest. 
Professor, rank again makes a greaVer income difference for men 
(Figure 2, Table 6). 

^ ... 



jlflaflntL EiEUtift Z anl laiilfi 6. atLQUt. here 
Location, similarly, aooentuj^tes the sex disparity in patt^^^^s of 
#<ri4catlQi^l payment. This indicates that .the pattern of, lower 
educational payment^ as well as the more critical income difference of 
the higher* degree ^for women, does nat simply reflect the sex disparity 
in anlts of certain type, size, and composition (Table 5). 

. Likewise, location chan|5es the income effects , but nQt the income 
pa::tern. Xqh ascribed characteristics (Table 7). Location barely 
influences the race and citizenship payments for women, indicating t^at 
these female payments are relatively independent of variation in 
location, A3 well as achievement. 

Location reduces men's payments for race far moreM^han it does for 
citizenship, indicating that part of the reward for white race reflects 
the high paying location characteristics of white, men. But, unlike 
race, citizenship remains an advantage, in, itself, independent of the 
location^ as well as the achieved, chara^cteristics . - 

Finally, the multi-stage models allc* us to compare the gross and 
net effects of the location characteristics, themselves. This enables 
us to estimate the extent to which payments for location .mriy be 
attributed to levels of achievement, and hence, to assess the relative 
independence of University location, and the relative* imDortanoe of 
achievement, in th€^ determination of academic incomer (Tables 3, 8). 

JLoafiHt labia i aliaut. Jiena 

These gross-to-net models show that some location effects are a 
reflection of the aohievemftnt levels within them; that others are not: 
and that these effects var3^ for men and for women. 
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Thu«, among location type,, ^he inoome effects of l> nont^aohing 
(administrative, service, and research) units inflnfiMft, 2) the literary 
college (arts, sciences, and social science) units ^.^^cfloaft.ind 3) the 
professional school units remain relatively jaUblfi. And across- types, 
^ the effects are more marked for men than Women. 

gross disadvantage of nonteaohing 
units, versus the advantage of teaching units, reflects the Income 
effects of lower, compared to higher, achievements between these units, 
rather than the effects of location, per se . The j^aiLLUkY. In the 
returns for prof essional^ schools ^ \ on the other hand, suggest, a 
relatively pure and independent location effect (Tables 8, 9). 

iMflCt laiJifl a alimit here 
The traditional, hl^h status schools, linked to powerful and male- 
dominated institutions, such as law, business, and technology, are 
advantageous locations for mSR, but not for women. The other, lower 
status schools, linked to more marginal, and female-dominated 
institutions, such as education, public health, and welfare', are 
advantageous for MmSR, but not for men. Moreover, these income effects 
of professional schqpl location, the costs as well as the benefits, are 
more marked for men than for women (Tables 1,8). 

To illustrate, the male ($90) payment for location in their aauift- 
9^x (traditional professional) schools'is much greater than the ($3.63) 
female cost for location in these male-sex units. Similarly, the ($119) 
male cost for location in JtMiX iauiaalJLa-sex-type0 ( nontrp'ditjlonalv- 
professional) schools is signif ioawtly more than the ($78) female 
payment for location in these female-sex units (Table 1). ^ 

The pattern is bolstered further by the observed sex contrast in 
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.the ,ff,oi, of the ,clenoea v,er,u=, the art, (Table 2): 

Neither the aole„<,e, nor the art, are a.vantageoue net looatlone 
■for „en or Tor wo^en..-.. But . the oontra,. between the; erreot.^ho«e a 
-00 aolenoe aavahta«. for the ™en, a ,,6 lart, a.,alt.«e 

ror the „o„eh. Xh. i„«oate, a large „ate .enent. hut a paltr. r..^. 
benefit for location In sa„e-,e, departmenta. 

Henoe, „o„en gain and „en lose rro„ location in female-typed unlta- 
- profit and „o.en loae allghtl, fro. location in ^ale-typ.^ 
location,. In general, hoth the ^..^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

^ Of ^^.ae, unit location are greater for „en.th.n for 

women - 



The other location effect,.-unit ,i.e and sex co»poaition-are far 
-re independent of the effect, of achievement for «o„en than the, are 

for men. Women's payment, for location ,1,. a 

r location size and sex composition remain 

the ,amK gross and net of achievement (Table 8). 

But, the payment, change for men. Percentage unit female change, 
-.0, a cost to a small payment, suggesting ,omewhat higher achievements 
. or men in unit, with ,maller percentage, pf women. Unit ,i.e also 
Change, from gro„ oct to net payment, auggesting. that the gross 
..vantage of smaller units reflects higher achievement, of men in these 
looatlona (Table 8). 

CONCLUSIONS 

the data converge, in the'fi^ai income models.^they point to . 
oommon conclusion: Achievement .variable, are the dominant i„„ome 
-terminant,, and ,ex i, the divider of reward. The male and female 
rnurns for achieved, ascrihed. and location ohar.o.eriati,, .re 
Oiffrent not only i„ ^ent rate, hut also in payment structure. £^ 
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^ftflil flX QharaQtflrl'atlfln» women's income payments are lower; leas 

<J«p«nd*nt upon each other set; ands»ienoe different in th^ structure of 

their income determining effects. 

w 

; This is especially true for achievements-- experience , rank, and 
education. Women cannot expect to r^eceive as great a payment as men for 
highest levels of educatiohal and rank attainments, but neither can they 
afford to forego the attainment: When women's credentials are leas than 
the best, they suffer even greater Income disadvantage. 

The ascribed and location characteristics also have sex-separate 
effects. Majority race and citizenship are greater advantages for men. 
And while location effects, both costs and benefits, are more marked for 
men, th^ same-sex typed units are found advantageous, and the opposite 
aex typed units disadvantageous, for both sexes. ' • 

But, compared to achievements, the ascribed and location 
cHaracteristios are less important Income determinants. They explain a 
far smaller proportion of the variation in academic income. Further, 
these characteristics are significant not in their. consequence for 
rewar/, alon^, but. principally in their consequence' for the strtRfture of 
achie.vement-reward . ' >- 

Our test of sex, achievement, and reward Is restricted by the 
variables available, and would certainly b^ sharpened by additional 
measures of performance and productivity. Nonetheless among our 
yariablesr the achievement (i.e. "legitimate") factors are , determining 
reward. Yet, women's payments are lower, deduced by gender, an 
"Illegitimate," ascribed factor. Hence, we conclude that academic 
income forms a dual reward structure— which is both the same, yet 
different, for rten Compared to wocnen. In closing, we discuss the 
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Iraplloationfl of this dual reward structure for the functioning of the 
performance ideology; and we suggest certain mechanisms by which both 
Inequity aM ideology "work" within this in^ititution . 

Achievement Is not merely a criterion of reward in academia; 1^18 
a value primacy for the very activit^ and goals of the institution. 
Here, the achievement ideology explains and Justifies rank and reward, 
and supports and maintains inequality, as ideology does everywhere. 
Moreov«r, as part of the scientific work ethos, achievement and 
performance standards Justify the presence, the plirpose, and the 
persistence of the acad.emic activity, itself. The functioning of reward 
in academia is thus a test of the operation of the achievement ideology 
in a prime value context. 

✓ 

The achievement value does operate in this University. But it is 
practiced under sex-separate standards.- An achievement value is 
governing reward, but a universal istic sex standard is not. Such 
malfunctioning can have consequences for the solidarity of membership, 
and the support of values. 

But, the discrepancy between the achievement value and the reward 
practice not entirely obvious in this Unlvfersity. The achievement- 
reward similarity functions along side of payment-rate dissimily-ity . 
This creates a no less discrepant ,^ but not necessarijy apparent, sex 
reward structure: Academic employees, men, as well as women, must, prove 
themselves achievement-worthy. But, to allege that achievement values 
make s^x-lncome equal ity in the University is akin to claiming that 
American opportunity beliefs create race-employment equality-^in the 
larger society— because "a white is not guaranteed a good Job by birth, 
but must compete for the position, iflai^ iJiia a JWlaflk. " 
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If "like blaok" fiSLUll be conoeptuifil ly substituted for "whit^" in 
that slatement, raoe reward structures would be operationally 
equivalent t But they are not. And neither are the University sex 
regard structures. Achievement and opportunity may be strong, even 
dominant, values. But they get translated into different, rather than 
equivalent, sex reward standards. 

In this way, the structure of the rewanfi disparity — discrepant but 
not necessarily apparent — may itself, reduce the recognition, and hence 
strain, of the gap between achievement ideology and practice. ^ A second 
structural factor, reducing the apparency and strain €f the academic 
reward disparity, is sex work segregation. 

Like other tasks, in most places, work in the University is sex- 
segregated. Academic men tend to hold high level administrative, 
Research, and faculty positions, and to be located in sex-linked 
business, technical, and medl^cal professional schools, arnd the science 
and social science departments. Women, on the other hand, hold lower 
level research and faculty positions, and are predominately located in 
the services, or in the public heal th , wel fare , and teduoation 
professional school units. 

Furthermore, this structural separation is rewarrflng y and hence, 
reinforcing. Salftry levels, male and female, are enhanced by the same- 
sex locations, and depressed by opposite-sex locations. In addition, 
the between-sex salary disparity is more tenable when it is less 
apparent, and separation makes the sexes, as well as their discrepant 

4 

rewards, less visible to each other.- Thus, segregation may reduce the 
recognition and stressful response to reward dualism. 

Two other factors may be operating to reduce the strain, and make 
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dlaorepant reward more tenable: the rules of soienoe; and the roles of 
women, in the prof^sglon, and the sooiet/, at large. 

Compared to other oooupatlShal groups, soientiats tend to regard 
the rules of their work-the criteria, the evaluations, and .the 
rewards-as highly legitirqate (Zuokennan, 1971; Cole ar^ Cole, 1973). 
Scientists tend to attribute both success and failure to Individual 
perfcrmance, rather than institutional structure. Consequently, 
frustrated aspiration and faile^ attainment produce a remarkably low 
rste cf alienation and deviant behavior (Cole and Cole, 1973). The 
s^^'-irce of^this occupational integration seems to be in the scientific 
norzis, particularly the norm of "disinterestedness." 

Norrnative interest in the service of the scientific community, 
rather than self, disposes both men and women to regard the evaluations, 
as well as the reward^^of their work as essentially equitable and 
legitimate. But, for acadV^ic women, the reward, as well as its 
evaluation, is further tempered bKa particular gender and professional 
roi?. 

Gender doesn't Just limit the" reward>r the academic position; it 
restricts the professional role, itself. A professor is assumed to be 
male; the gender and position are e qui val en t . A woman who is a 
professor is a "female professor"; the gender and professional position 
are not equivalent. The female gender role has been regarded as 
Intrinsically familial, a^d the profession an added, rather than 
inherent, dimension. Even recent studies report wife, and motherhood, 
as the central statuses of American women, including professionals 
(Poloraa and Garland,' 1 971 ) . 

Gender role definitions are changing, but the role differences long 
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persist. They may be reflected in s^x-di f f eren t i a 1 meanings and 

evaluations of reward, Thesb evaluations can QualitaMvftly reduce sex 

wage discrepancy, and achievement reward disparity. In this way, the 

* • ♦ 

cultural emphasis upon the primary of the domestic, and familial female 
role diminishes the strain of inequity in other (secondary) contexts. "'5 
Finally, our ccvncluaions about academic reward must be subject to 
the following cautionary about the achievement meaning, and gender 
significance, of our reward criteria: 

Achievement is po simple product of motivation and ability 
(Zuckerman, 1971). Rather, at^^ainments are the result, also, of 
restricted and sex-related access. Institutional barriers and cultural 
obstacles place women in structural positions, which make it more 
difficult for them to accumulate credentials, and produce evidence of 
performance. These barriers restrict access to training, sponsorship, 
and support so that academic credentials are limited opportunities. 

■ This restricted access renders sex-bias unto any achievement 
measure, fhis Is not only the case for our measures of rank and degree, 
but also for other "legitimate" academic achievements--f rom graduate 
admission, fellowship, and commencement, to professional award:*, 
offices, and grants. Our estimated payments for achievements are, then, 
sex-related measures. As a consequence, the male-female disparity in 
the achievement-reward structure is actually an underestimation of the 
effect of sex, and the reward dualism is probably an under3tateTnent of 
the sex-separate standards. - 
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FOOTNO'PES ^ 

log or ,alary did ,not Improve th« fit wUh the iu6epe^ent 
varlawes.and waa h.fioe rejected as the a.iary dm. ' , " 

By uAveralt, personnel standarde! the full-tl»e .onthly rate 1, 
calculated In the following Way: For a one-te™ appolntn,ent, the tl„e 
.proportion 1, adjusted to reflect full- e™pioy«ent . and the salary la 
divided by -..5; for a two ter„ (acade«(fc year) appol„tn,e\.t . .adjusted 
proportion 1, dlvlJed by 9; for teaching appointments of two and a hajf 
teras, adjusted proportion la divided by 12. 

* larger proportion of „o»en hold nonteachlng academic 
(I.e. research) appointments, and thus have their monthly salary rate 
calculated with the larger divisor. But, posalb-le downward bias In the 
salary rates of women Is meliorated by the Inclusion of title (tam of. 



position) variable. 
2 



We analyzed the ef f ec b- o f %erc en t age t Ime working In the 
determination of the (full-time equivalent) ^tt^e. 
characteristic, being equal, the time variable was of low rate-, 
determining significance for men, and of no significance for wome^.. 
Hence, remuneration for part-tine 4«rk, In this university. Is roughly 
lir opart t on al, to reward for full-tlmt employment. 

3The variable takes this form, because the age-salary, relationship 
is linear only until age 55 for.men, and untUabout 35 for.women. 
Analysis In quadratic form permits us to assess the effect of age, 
depending upon a given age interval to estimate the salary effect of 
ohange in age beiween intervals 25-30 or 30-35J and to compare the 
effects for men and women, 

'♦some sex differences, m career continuity of the highly educated, 
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have ^e«)n reported, but the differenoes are small. 

Examining two oohorta of women receiving doctorates betweV 
1958-1963 and 1967-1971, Ferb.er and Kordick (1978) report that 93.7)1 J 
the first, and 95.2$ of the second/ cohort, are presently employed. 
Further, of tho^^jpp.ently' working cohort I had been employed 91. of 
the tiq,e, and cohprt 'll, 92.7$ of the time. The comparable data for^ 
male cghorta are '98$ and QQt 

AS an^ln<Ho.,t»,n or meaaur^^of profeaslonal aooompllahBent. title 
1? relate,, to. b* hSt abeolutely^rreiste^rtth. aalary. Correlation, 
^bit-ween aalary and title (ad^lnlatrator. profeaaor. aaj-oolate prof.,-' 
'aWant prof., Inatruotor,' lecturer', other-faculty aenate) are . t6, 
<'0.- -07, .to and .07 for men; and .08, .50;'.31, .12, .001, 

-.05, and .11 for women. Hence, title doea net simply represent another 
measure of salary, itself. 

^The^e and years of experience variables are correlated, but not 

perfectly linear (r=.73 for men, .63 for women). 
' - We, While the data set does not provide an (organizational) 

"entry-age" variable, our combination of both age and years of 

•xperience gires us an "entry -age" effect. 

Our 1971 data shiw Vhat among teaching aoademlos; the ratio of 

fenale to »al« salary' rangea between a high of .89 for assooCte 
•"■°5''"°''V'' « V?" o^f''^ for^lnstruotors, with lecturers (. 88 )' . 
«alstant,profe«ora ('.83), and full profeaaora (.82) falling betwe,-n 
that ranges 

Caloulatiiins from the University's gross.level Salary statistics 
tot 2m Show the amsi miftxui and l^m of sex-w^ge^ disparity, with 
female to male salary ratios rangini^Trom a hT^f .87 for Associates, 
to . low of .71 for instructors, with^reiturers (.82), assistant 
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profeasors (.80)", and full profeasora (.83), in between. 

* 

^hile institutional affiliation aooounta for a large proportion of 
the aex differential productivity among scholars, in general, it is not 
•a important a factor for (natural, biological, and physical) 
scientists, in particular (Zuckerman and Cole, 1975). 

^°The test statistic is (C.,.C2 ) / i^^^I^ » where is the 
coefficient value of a given characteristic for men, is the value of 
the same characteristic for women, and s^ and s^ are the respective 
standard errors of the coefficients. 

^^These particular analyses are restricted by the cross-sectional 
nature of the data. A firm test of the income consequences of promotion 
or professional experience would require longitudinal data of academics' 
employment history. Lacking these data, we measure , instead, the 
salary effect'of title-change'or age-change for groups of employees, 
rather than, the same employees. The group effect does, of course, limit 
inference . 

First, observed group change is not a "pure age/experience" effect. 
Professional training and preparation, the professional marketplace, and 
supply-and-deraand factors vary over time. These factors create cohort 
effects (training, skills, supply-and-demand) that may be r^eflected in 
the group data. The time frame of the data, June 1971, may also result 
in the bias of certain cohort effects. 

Nevertheless, the "change effects" are in tl^e group data, but they 
are tempered by time and cohort factors, and are not "pure" variables. 

If the inclusion pf an ideologically illegitimate (i.e. ascribed) 
'Characteristic in a legitimate (i.e. achievement) model aignif ioantly 
lowers the rate at which a legitimate variable (e.g., education, or 
title) is exchanged for salary, then one must conclude that emDlrlQ^ l.]ty 
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the theoretical model is misapeoified ; and that the legitimate variables 
•re, in fact, associated with theoretically Illegitimate ^rlables (in a 
technical aenae, see Rao and Miller, 1971:32-35). 

The bias in estimating the exchange rate for legitimate, achieved 
characteristics is then a misspecificatlon , and may be interpreted in an 

I 

operational sense, as a (salary) m^Lajjaifi of the effect of the 
aasGCl 'itl ftn between fegitlmate and illegitimate variables. 

^^Th-^ sex payment . dlfferen^, for education are large dollar amounta, 
but as an artifact of the calculation standard, not highly aignif leant" 

The dummy variable standard for calculation of educational 
attainments is "no degree." Less thftn 3% of academlc^mployeea are 
without a degree. Calculation of educational coefficients against this 
amall "standard" group results in ^.arge standard errors, and hf»nce 
lowered statistical significance of the sex difference between the 
coefficients. The statistical artifact is corrected by comparing the 
imir^ between the effects of the higher versus lower degrees for men 
and women. 

1 H 

The professional schools are classified into two categories 
representing dif4»rent areas of instructiont l) the tridltlonal , high 
status professions, that are linked to powerful functional areas, 
aligned with law, business, and technology (i.e., the achools oFT^^- 
medlcine, dentistry, engineering, bualness administration, and 
architecture and design); and 2) the'^'less established , lower status 
professions, linked to the more marginal institutions, such as 
education, -public health, and welfare (i.e., the achools of education, 
library science, nursing, public health, pharmacy, social wcirk, natural 
resources, and music). 

To illustrate: in medicine, as in academla, women' earn leaa than 
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■•n. At the same time, medioal women profess lead interest in adney , 
•nd more Interest in patients, and problems (Duberman. 1975^20). ^ 
Other fields, women similarly express leas interest in money (Sharp, 
1970; Turner, 196M). 

TheJe altruistic interests may represent adJOstraent to hSiXh sex 
reward disparity. anO. aex role ^xpeotatlc^. The strain of discrepant 
achievement reward may then be reduced by /particular , gender achievement 
e3cp«ctatlons: performance, through the service of others, rather than 
self; for intrinsic, rather than extrinsic, payment; in a private, 
rather than public, arena. 

^ Women in medical practice are, in fact, concentrated in service and 
patient-intensive specializations. Among the women practicing medicine. 
80$ are concentrated in Just three areas-psychiatry, pediatrics, and 
public health; only 36$ of the nyrfrT physicians, on the other hand, are 
in these areas. Similarly, ih this University, women are in the 
service, and in the professional school units, adjoining the public 
health, welfare, and education areas. 
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TABLE 1 

""^IJrp^nJn^"^^^^^'*^ I^'COME PER MONTH ON ACHIEVRD 
ASCRIBED, AND LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS efs^x' 



Variable 



Malea j Females I| Dlfferenoo' 



Coeff . 



il 



sig.ii (s.E.) sig. 



Constant 
Age 

Title:^^) 

Administrator 

Pro fessor 
Asaoclate Prof 
Assistant Prof 
Instructor 
Leoti^^_^ 



Other Fao Sen 
Degree: 

b.a./m.a! 

PhD/Prof. 
Years at Univ. 

Raoe: White 
Citizen: USA 



-1257.70 

(1.59) 

-.63 
(.05) 



919.09 
<39.01) 
1181. 10 
,(26.09) 
739.76 
(25.811) 
597.59 
(23.73) 
381.35 
(36.98) 
^521.85 
(3'«.33) 
632.911 
(37.00) 



I 

1-80.56 
I 

I 33.90 
•0001 (5,93) 
I 
I 

.0001 

I 
I 



-.31 

(.06) 



172.52 
(83.85) 
269,59 
(83.88) 

1,66 
(1,20) 

211.82 
(28.117) 

81,13 
(23,18) 



|i»9i|. 11 

•0001(98,86) 

1963.83 
.0001(119. 13) 

1650,50 
. 000 1 (i| 11.78) 

13211,05 
.0001(38.89) 

1231:61 
•0001(35.92) 

1320,27 
.0001(36.67) 

1138,68 
•000jC75. 15) 
1 
I 

I 63,31 
.0101(59,98) 

1217.66 

.0001(62,65) 

r^K.9l 
.1681 (1.59) 

I 

1-37,98 
•3831(32,91) 

I 19.11 
.0001(38.71) 



li 
II 
It 
It 

II 39.31 
•OOOII (7.01) .000 
II 

II -.29 
•OOOII (.08) .000 
II 
II 

II 121.98 
•00011(106.28) .000 

II 217.27 
•OOOII (55.63) .000 

II 89.11 
•OOOII (51.70) .012 

1 1 273.51 
■OOOII (15.56) .000 

II 119.71 
•OOOII (51.55) .002 

II 201.58 
.00011 (50.23) .000 

II 191.26 
.00011 (83.77) .010 
II 
II 

II 109.18 
.29111(103.09) .1115 

II 18.93 
.00011(101.69) .320 

II -3.28 
.00211 (1.99) .050 
II 
II 

.21911 
II 



62.88 
(13.51) 
31.69 



.075 

.20211 (15.11) .2111 



(1) 



compared to «Oth*r-Not Faculty Senate" 
^ Aa compared to -No Degree" 
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TABLE 1 (oontinued) 



I Males I Females || Differenoe 
I ^ J J 

Variable j Coeff. | Coeff. || Coeff. 

I (S.E.) Sig.l (S.E.) Sig.ll (S.E.) Slg. 

, ^ 

Location Type:^^^} j j | 

Administrative | H86.22 | 1H9.76 || 336 146 

Services | ISM. 69 | 1il6.97 || 7.72 

I (32.05) .0001 (36.78) .00011 (i48.'79) .137 

Research | 373.38 | 132.82 || 240 56 

I (25.95) .0001 (35.15) .000|| (I13.9I1) .000 

' I II 

Professional : | ' | • 1 

Traditional ^'^^ I 9O.36 | -3.63 |} 93 99 

(5) ! l;9-59) .0001 (31.15) .90711 (36.80) .005 

Other^^'' 1-119.10 I 78.08 11-197 18 

I (23.814) .0001 (32.22) .01611 (l|0.08) .000 

Other Campuse3^^>|-211.36 | 214.55 ^ | j-235 91 

I (31.93) .0001 (147.^7) .60911 (57 .'63) .000 

LSA: I • { {j 

Arts/Humanities I -287.60 1-201.81 II -85 79 

„ , ^ (27.37) .0001 (140.51 ) .00011 (1|8.'86) .039 

Nat/Phy/Bio Soi|-l88.12 1-218.36 II ^0.24 

\ „ ' (28.97) .0001 (I47.2I4) .00011 (55!l42) 293 

^ Social Sciencesl-.i25.O8 I -81.21 11 '^3 87 

I (31.87) .0001 (52.13) .12011 (61! 10) .236 

Unit Size I .11 I .12 i{ ..01 

I (.02) .000} (.014) .00111 (.014) .1421 

% Unit Female | ' .eH ^ } '.^20 ' } | 2 OH 

' (-92) .3561 (.119) .011411 (lioH) .025 

Regresalon Summary Statistics 

«^ I .695 I .6110 I) 

Std. Err. j 396.09 | 255.20 || 

N I 3921 I 807 li 

( 3 ) 

As compared to average location salary (for each sex). 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Engineering, Architecture and 
(5) Business Administration. 

Education, Library Science, Music, Natural Resources, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Public Health, and Social Work. 
Dearborn and Flint. 
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TABLE 2 

CONTRASTS BETWEEN COEFFICIENTS OF ACHIEVED AND 
LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS (NET OF ASCItlBED), BY SEX 



Contrast 



Administrator 
vs Professor 

Professor 
vs Assoo. Prof. 

Associate Prof, 
vs Asst. Prof. 

Assistant Prof, 
vs Instructor 

Instructor 
vs Lecturer 

Other Fao. Sen. 
vs Not Fao . Sen 

PhD/Prof, 
vs B,A./M.A. 

Trad. Prof, 
vs Other Prof. 

Arts /Human, 
vs Soienoes 

Nat/Phy/Bio Sci 
vs Soo. Soi. 



MaX<»s 



I 



Coeff . 
(S.E.) 



I Coeff. 
Slg.l (S.E.) 



F<)tnales 

II 

II 

Sig. 1 1 



I Difference 



Coeff. 
(S.E.) Sig, 



H 



-261.97 
(38.91) 

i»m."29 
(23.56) 

1M2. 17 
(25.69) 

216.25 
(39. 141) 

-mo. 50 
(U6.79) 

632. 9U 
(37.00) 

12U.06 
(17.03) 

209. H6 
(28.78) 

-99»'*8 
(32.01) 

-63.05 
(35.31J) 



I 

I-U69.72 
.0001(106.06) 

I 

I 313.18 
.0001 (5<>.56) 
I 

\ 326.60 
.0001 (U7.U0) 
I 
I 

.0001 

I 

I -88.66 
.0031 (U5.96) 



II 

II 

000 I I ( 

II 
II 

, 000 1 1 



92.hu 
(U3.32) 



1138.68 
(75.16) 

(25.66) 



I 
I 

.0001 

.0001 
I 

I -81,71 
.0061 (46.97) 
I 
I 

.0021 
I 

1-137.15 
.0751 (68.30) 



16.55 
(57.50) 



.0001 1 
II 
II 

.03311 
II 
II 

.05UII 
II 
II 

.00011 

II 
II 

,0001 1 

II 
II 

.08211 
11 
11 

.77311 
II 
II 

.04511 



207.75 
112.97) 

128. 11 
(59.43) 

• 184.43 
(53.91) 

123.82 
(58. 56) 

-51.84 
(65.59) 

194.26 
(83.77) 

-60,25 
(30,80) 

291, 17 
(55.09) 



-116,03 
(65.81) 

74.10 
(76.91) 



.033 

.015 

.000 

,017 

.215 

.010 

,025 

,000 

.039 
.168 



ERIC 



TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF COEFFICIENTS OF ACHIEVED CHARACTERISTICS: GROSS AND NET EFFECTS, BY SEX 



Variable 



Gross Coefficients 



Hales I Females | Differ. 
+ — <■ ^-^ 



I-.? Coefficients Net of Ascribed Characteristics 



I } Males Change | Females Change 
II ^ 1. 



Differ. Change 



Age 
Age^ 

Title:^^^ 

Administrator 
Professor 
Associate Prof 
Assistant Prof 
Instructor 
Lecturer 
Other Fac Son 

Degree: 
B.A./M.A. 

PhD/Prof. 



83.51 
-.7M 



8211.95 
9'<0.O9 
513.75 
381. 15 
308.23 
237.27 
538.52 



223.67 
382.61 



Years at Univ. | , H.lll 



+ — J., 



37.22 
-.37 



IIHO.65 
893.1*9 
553.69 
2119.97 
192.69 
231.02 
lion. 60 



105. 19 
313.23 



5.1»7 



^16. 29 
-.36 



3811.30 
H6.60 
-39.9i» 
131. 18 
115. 5i» 
6.25 
133.92 



118.112 
69.38 



1 1 
1 1 

II 

II 

ii 



811.98 



-.75 



II 812.87 
II 93'«.58 
II 507.63 
380.63 
300.65 
232. 1|8 
529.66 



I I 
I I 

II 
II 



II 213.25 
II 377.06 



1.76% 

1.35 



-1.116 
-.59 
-1 . 19 

-.m 

-2.116 
-2.02 
■1.65' 



-4.66 
-1 .145 



-1.06 II 3.63 -17.69 



37.29 
-.37 



i|i|0.63 
891.37 
553.51 
2116.68 

191. m 

228. 19 
107.53 



110.33 
321.32 

5. -US 



00 



-.00 
-.211 
-.03 
■1.32 
-.80 
•1.23 
.72 



1,89 
2.58 

.18 



17.69 
-.38 



372.21 
13.21 
-15,88 
133.95 
109,51 
1,29 
122. 13 



102.92 

'55.71 



5.56 



-3. 11 
-7.27 
11.87 
2.11 
-5.22 
■31.36 
-8.80 



-13.09 
-19.66 



-1.85 71.53 



(1) 



/ j As compared to "Other-Not Faculty Senate" 
' As compared to "No Degree" 
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PABLE H 



COMPARISON OF COEFFICIENTS OF ASOR^^E^ CHARACTERISTICS: GROSS AND NET EFFECTS, BY SEX 



Variable 



Gross Coefficieftt^ 



Coefficients Net of Achieved Characteristics 



Males I Females I Dif^fer. !|'. Males Change ! Females Chai^ge | Differ. Change 



I 



Race: White ! 136.70 I X?.U9- M09.21 /| | 33-95 

1 . I \ I /II 



-75.165^ I -3'».55 -225. 68^ 



Citizen: USA I 275.02 



200 
/■ 



I 1211.52 -54.72 



49.98 



68.50 
71.54 



'37.28% 
-62.82 



^ COMPARIS^;OF COEFFICIENTS OF A^giUEVKD CHARACTERISTICS: fJjST EFFECTS, »W^TH AND WITflOOT LOCATION, BY 



. 

I . N«t Coeffioienttf-v 1| 
I jhiithoub Location | | 



Net Coeffiolents 
I W-thout Location | | - With .Location 
Variable T--^- { ( j ^ 2i 

iMalea ! Femalea I Differ '. H Males Change '| Females Change iDlffer. Ch"&nge 



'Age 



I 



8M, 



I. 

981 37. 



29., 



I -.751 



-.37 




I 



TiHe:^''> 

Adml,nl*t'rator \Bp 
Pt-of^sor lOT 
Aiaooiate Prof 1507 
Assistant' Prof I'SSO 
Inatructor 1300 
Lecturer |232 
Other Fac Sen 1529 



Degree: 
9.A./M.A.. 
PhD /Prof. 



I 

1213 
1377 
I 



.^|4i»0. 

581891. 

631553. 
j53|2»l6. 

65)191. 
»I8|228. 
66|»I07. 



25 ft 10. 
061321. 



63 
37 
51 
68 
II 
19 
53 



33 
32 



MM9 II t3 

II 

II SI19. 
JI1181. 



-.31 



I 

21 -13.825^1 33.90 

■ • "I, 
63 -16.00 I -.31 



1372 

.il5 
133 
109 

122 



.2^1 
.21 
.88 
.95 
.51^1 I 



II 
II 



I I 
I I 



739. 
597. 
381. 
521. 
632^. 



09 
10 
76 
59 
35 
85 
91 



13.07 
26. 39 
nl73 
57.00 
26. 81 
121.117 
19.50 



I . 

1191.11 
^963. 83 
J 650. 50 
1321,09 
1231.61 

1320.27 
1138.68 



-9.>09J^I 39.31 -17.51^C 

II ' '^'^ 
-^^^J -.29 -,23. 68 



12^.111 

17.52 
31.36 

21. 17 
10.35 
7.61 



|%21.98 

1217.27 
I 89.11 
1273.51 
1119.71 
1201.58 
1191.26 



11. 17 
102 . 82 

-291 . 22 
101.21 

. 36.71 
1598.83 
59.06 



10? 
55 



Yeara at Univ. | 3. 63 1 5.18 t 



.15 

II ^1 I 

II I ' I 

,92-11 172.52 -19.10 I 63.31 -12.59 

.71 II 269.59 -28.90 1217.-66 -22.92 

.85 II l.6j5>5r^|} 1.91 -.9.'155 I -3.28 77.30 



1.109. 18>. 
I 18.93 



6.08 
12.22 



r ^ A3 compared to «Other-Not Fi^oulty Senate" 
As compared to»^'*No Degree" 




TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OF NET CONTRASTS BETWEEN ACHIEVED CHARACTERISTICS, WITH AND WITHOUT LOCATION, BY SEX 



Contrast 



Net Coefficients 
Without Location 



Males I Females I Differ, 



I 



Not Coefficients 
With Loclation 



Males Change iF.emalea cjiange [Differ. . Change 



Adm inistrator 
vs Professor 

Professor 
vs Assoc. Prof 



■ 121.71 1-450.7'* 



I 



»»26.95 K337.86 

I I 
Assooiate Prof. \ \ 

vs Asst. Prof. I 126.991 306.83 



Assistant Prof, 
vs Instructor 

Instructor 
vs Lecturer 

Other Fac. Sen. 
/vs Not Fac Sen 

PhD /Prof, 
vs B.A. /M.A. 



79.98! 55.55 
I 
I 

68.17! -37.06 

I 

I 

I 

529.66! 107.53 
! 
! 

163.81 1 210.99 



329.03 
84.39 
-179.84 
24.43 
105.23 
122.13 
-47.18{ 



-261.97 115.24^ 



441.29 3.36 



142.17 11.95 



216.25 170.38 



-140.50 -306.10 



632.94 19.50 



124.06 -24.27 



-469.72 4.21$ 



313-18 -7.30 



326.60 6.44 



92.44 66.41 



-88.66 139.23 



438.68 7.64 



184.31 -12.65 



207.75 -36.86^t 



128.11 51.81 



-184.43 2.55 



123.82 406.84 



-51.84 -149.26 



lf|_^26 59.06 



-60.25 27.70 



TABLE 7 




COMPARISON OF COEFFICIBNTS OF AaJ^BD CHARACTERISTIC?! NET EFFECTS, WITH AMD WITHOUT LOCATION. BY SEX 



Variable 



Net Coefflolents 
Without Location 



Males I Females | Differ. 

•^-■T""-""I 

33*95 I -3^-55 1 68.50 

I I 
12M.52 I U9*9&. I 7^.54 



Net Coefflolents 
With Location 



Males Change \ Fenales 

—.4- 

I 

24,82 -26.89% I -37-98 

I 

81.13 -3»l.85 I 



Change I Differ. Change 



Race; White 



Citizen: USA 



I 

9.93$ I 62.88 «8.205t 
I 

-1.08 I 31.69 -57.^9 



\ 
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TABLE 8 



COMPARISON OF COEPFICIENTS OF mCATION CHARACTERISTICS, 0H0S3 AN., NW EPFBCTS, Br SEX 



Variable 



Location Type; ^ ^ ^ | 
Administrative | 
Services | 
Research | 

I 

Professional: | 
Traditional ^2:) I 

Other^^' |. 

I 



Gross Coefficients | | 
Males lFemaleslDlffer.il 



Coefficients Net of All Charaoterlstloa 



12H.55 
-i»73.68 
182.31 



155. 18 
130.53 



Other Campuses^'*) I -366. 311 



LSA: I 

Arts/HuraanltlesI 
Nat/Phy/Blo Soli 
Social Sciences! 



Unit Size 

% Unit Female 



r 



171.25 

168.33 
'<07»09 

-.33 
-1,30 



-7.171 131. 721! 
-83.351-390.331! 
-82.92! -99.391! 

i !l 
i I! 

-32.1181 187.661! 

20i|. 119 1-335.02 1 1. 



I 



172.801-539. mil 

> I II 
i II 

-127.731 298.9811 

-195.85! 3611.1811- 

78,69! 328.11011- 



-.901 



-.'♦Oil 



Males Change I Females 

i»86.22 290.i|$i 1119.76 
1511.69 -132.7 I 1116.97 
373.38 -3011.8 | 132.82 

I 

I 

90.36 -111.8 I -3.63 
-119.10 -8.8 I 78.08 
I 

211.36 -112.3 I 211.55 
I 
I 

287.60 -267.9 1-201.81 
188.12 -211.8 1-218.36 
125.08 -130.7 I -81.21 . 
I 

-133.3 I .12' 
.811 -1611.6 I -1.20 



Change I Differ. Change 

-2m. %\ 336.116 155.*lf 

-276.3 I 7.72 -102.0 

T-260.2 I 2110.56 -3ll2.0 
I 

I . 

-88.8 I 93.99 -19.9 

-61.8 1-197.18 -111.1 
! 

-85.8 1-235.91 -56.2 
! 
I 

53.0 I -85.79 -128.7 

11.5 I 30.211 -91.7 

-203.2 I -113.87 -113.4 
I 

-1^.3 I -,01 -97.9 

33.3 I 2.0^ -610.0 



(1) 



<2) f.w^'^f^r!? ^''•r!** location aal.ry (for e.oh aex). 



<3) 



Ad"m'lni:?i«u":n.'*"'''''^'' Engineering. Architecture and Design, .nd Bueine.e 



C H\\uh"^"nd'Lur 2:ir*' ""^^^^ '•^"'^•^ oy, P«bUo 



Dearborn and Flint. 
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TABLE 9 

/ 

RANK ORDERING OF COEFFICIENTS OF LOCATION TYPE, NET AND GROSS 
OF ACHIEVED AND ASCRIBED CHARACTERISTICS, BY SEX 





Males 








Females 




Looatlon 


Net 1 

Coeff. 1 


Gross 
Coeff. 




1 Location 


Net i 
Coeff, 1 


Gross 
Coeff. 


Adm In . 




12M.55 


5 1 


1 Admin. 


IM9.76 


-7.17 


Rtsearoh 


373.38 1 


-182.31 


7 1 


1 Services 


1M6.97 


-83.35 7 


Services 


1514,69 1 


-473.68 9 1 


i Research 


132.82 1 


-82.92 6 


Trad. Prof. 


90.36 1 


155.18 


^ t 


1 Oth*r Prof. 


78.08 i 


204.1*9 1 


Other Prof. 


-119.10 1 


-130.53 


6 i 


1 Other' Camp. 


21I.5M 1 


172.80 2 


LSA Soc Sol 


-125.08 1 


W.09 


1 . 1 


1 Trad. Prof. 


-3.36 1 


-32. M8 5 


LSA N«t Sol 


-188.12 1 


168.33 


3 1 


1 LSA SoO Sol 


-81.21 1 


78.68 3 


Other Camp. 


-211.36 1 


-366.3^4 


8 i 


1 LSA Art/Hum 


-201.81 1 


-127.80 8 


LSA Art/Hum 


-287.60 1 


171.25 


2 i 


i LSA Nat Sol 


.^218.36 1 


-195.85 9 



4 i 



\ 
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